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In the Old Saxon Genesis (1. 1 18-127) the poet tells how 
the race of man became evil thru the descendants of Cain, the 
fratricide. From Seth was descended a race like unto its 
forefather, pious, virtuous and upright. From Cain, however, 
a race of hard-hearted warriors came into the world, perverse 
in their faith in God, cruel and wicked. "These men grew like 
the giants, they were the worse progeny, descended from Cain ;" 
that uuas thiu uuirsa giburd, kutnun fan Kaina. 1 They in- 
dulged in evil doing and "thus was the race of Seth straight- 
way corrupted, the host of warriors became mixed with evil 
(i. e. sin) and the children of men, the people, became hated 
in the sight of Him who created this world :" 

SeSas gesiSi, thas uuarS auuerSit san 

menu gimengid, uuard seggio folc 

liudi, let5a, endi uurSun manno barn 

them thitt lioht giscuop. 
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That the phrase (1. 126 1 ) menu gimengid was an ancient 
Germanic epic formula, not limited merely to the Old Saxon 
as it occurs in this particular passage just quoted, is evident 
from the use of the cognate word mein in Old Norse poetry 
where the same epic formula most frequently occurs in the 
phrase meini blandin. The word mein in Old Norse 2 in such 
cases invariably constitutes an alliterative syllable in the third 
verse of the Ijodahdttr: Lokasenna 32 and 56, meini blandin 
mioc, Lokasenna 3, blend ec ]>eim sva meini miop, Sigrdrifu- 
mal 8, meinblandinn mio)>r. Although the formula meini 
blandin in Old Norse corresponds exactly in sense to that of 
the Old Saxon menu gimengid, the word mein is not used in 
connection with a past participle corresponding to the Old Sax- 
on gimengid which in the latter dialect carries in common with 
men the alliteration of the half-line in question : 

menu gimengid endi uurSun mdnno barn. 

In Old Norse the verb menga, 8 act. (6)=0. S. mengian, 
from which such a past participle could have been derived, 
as well as the adjectives menginn* and mengdr* (both used in 
a particularized sense) are of later prose origin and unknown 
to the poetic language of the Elder Edda. In Old Saxon, on 
the other hand, mengian and blandan (redupl. str. v.) existed 
side by side as synonymous terms. It is quite natural, then, 
that the epic formula "mixed with evil" should have in Old 
Saxon assumed the form menu gimengid instead of menu 
*giblanden (corresponding to the Old Norse meini blandin), 
since by using the past participle gimengid, the alliteration in 
the Old Saxon verse marks the second as well as the first 
stress of the half-line in question. 

The occurrence of the epic formula meini blandin in the 
Elder Edda offers an interesting comparative study of what 
must have been common property to at least the North and 
West Germanic epic poetry. The meaning of the Germanic 
word *mmn (O. N. mein, O. H. G. mein, O. S. men, Angs. 

l Text quotations in Old Saxon are taken from Piper's edition of 
the Heliand and Genesis; cf. bibliography. 

2 Quotations in Old Norse are taken from Bugge's edition of the 
Elder Edda; cf. bibliography. 

* Cleasby-Vigfusson. menga, act. mingle, mix, frequent in modern 
usage. 

'Fritzner, Ordbog, menginn, mengdr, — isprsengt, indspraengt, af en 
eller anden Farve som er blandet med hvidt, etc. 
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man) seems to have been originally parallel in Old Norse and 
in Old Saxon, altho in Old Norse even in the earlier poetry 
the word was being extended and differentiated into a number 
of specialized senses. In the prose sagas of the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries, no trace of the earlier sense of the word, 
parallel to the Old Saxon men, can be found. 

Tacitus in his Germania (ch. 12) distinguishes among the 
ancient Germans between capital crimes (scelera, flagitia), 
and infringements upon the law of less serious nature (le- 
viora delicto) , which could be expiated by some less severe pun- 
ishment (such as the payment of a fine in money, cattle or the 
like). Under the first category Lagenpusch 5 places on the 
one hand the Old Norse niSingsverk as the representative 
word in the North Germanic, and on the other hand as the 
representative word in the West Germanic languages the Old 
Saxon men (O.N. mein, O. H. G. mein, Angs. man) ; while 
the second category he maintains to have been common to all 
the Germanic languages including Gothic (Goth, fairnia, O. N. 
firn, firinverk, O. H. G. firina, firintat, etc.). Lagenpusch evi- 
dently regards the Old Norse mein merely as the etymological 
cognate but not the semasiological equivalent of the West Ger- 
manic *main (O. H. G. mein, O. S. men, Angs. man), since 
he explicitly states that the Old Norse equivalent for this 
category of crime (scelus, flagitium) was niSingsverk not 
mein. What meaning he actually attaches to the Old Norse 
mein is not evident from his statement. 

That the word mein in Old Norse, however, often covered 
the sense of the Old Saxon men and therefore should also come 
under the same category of evil or crime as the West Germanic 
*main is evident from the use of the word in the Elder Edda, 
especially in this same epic formula meini blandin correspond- 
ing to the Old Saxon menu gimengid. A study of the language 
of the Poetic Edda reveals the use of the noun mein not only 

"Lagenpusch (s. bibliography)', III Strajrecht im Heliand, p. 67 : 
"Tacitus unterscheidet in der Germania c. 12 zwischen todeswiirdigen 
Verbrechen (scelera flagitia) —Neidungswerken (nidingsverk) bei 
den Nordgermanen, meintat (an. mein, ahd. mein, ags. man, d. i. 
dolus, scelus, perversitasY bei den Westgermanen — und stihnbaren 
Freveln (leviora delicto, firintat [g. fairina, an. firn, ahd. firina, vgl. 
Schroder 71], welche urgermanisch sind [Schroder 71].)" 
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in the sense of (I) hindrance, and (II) injury (to body or to 
mind), but also (III) evil in general i. e. destruction, mis- 
fortune, evil fate, doom, etc. and finally (IV) evil in a purely 
ethical sense, a wrong deed, a shameful act, crime, sin, etc. 
It is in this last sense that the Old Saxon word men is used in 
the phrase menu gimengid (Genesis, 126 1 ). The use of mein 
in this sense in Old Norse seems to have been confined to 
poetry, while in the later prose the meaning hindrance alone 
survived as well as also that of injury in general either to the 
body or the mind. The verb meina, act. (cf. Goth, ga-mainjan, 
desecrate, pollute), however, even in poetry was still confined 
to the sense of to hinder, impede. Both Vigfusson 6 and 
Fritzner 7 have taken the meanings of the noun mein almost 
entirely from prose literature, altho Fritzner quotes this very 
phrase meini blandin, Lokas. 32, to illustrate the word in the 
sense of injury (Skade). 

In the later language (i. e. in the prose sagas) the noun 
mein seems to have entirely lost the ignominious connotation 
of moral perversity which the word originally possessed in 
poetry. The specialization of the meaning of the word in the 
direction of a mere hindrance or an injury, whereby it lost its 
original flavor of moral wickedness which it had in common 
with the Old Saxon men, was no doubt hastened by the later 
prose word nidingsverk, which assumed not only a moral but 
a purely legal character. A niSingr was the strongest term of 
abuse which could be applied to a man. 8 To commit a nidings- 
verk was to be guilty of the worst imaginable crime and 

'Cleasby- Vigfusson — mein, n. (1) a hurt, harm. (2) a disease, 
sore, etc. II. plur. (1) a drawback, (2) of marriage in the eccl. law, 
hindrances, such as relationship and the like that make a wedding 
unlawful. 

'Fritzner, Ordbog, mein, n. (1) Skade paa Legeme eller Helbred. 

(2) Skade i aim. 

(3) Hindring, hvad som kommer i 
Veien for noget, saa at dette ikke 
kan have Fremgang. 

* Cleasby- Vigfusson nidingr, m. a nithing, villain, legally the strong- 
est term of abuse for a traitor, a truce-breaker, one who commits a 
deed of wanton cruelty, etc. 

Fritzner, nidingr, m. Person som ved nedrig Opfjzfrsel eller Hand- 
ling har beskjoemmet sig selv og gjort sig foragtelig. 
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straightway placed the offender under the ban of the law, 
whereby he was liable to forfeit his life. No doubt the word 
niSingr or nidingsverk cooperated in specializing the meaning 
of the word mein in the direction of the weaker sense of a 
mere injury to which no longer a moral opprobrium was at- 
tached. This sense of a mere injury (to body or mind) as well 
as the meaning hindrance must have been secondary to and 
therefore derived from the general sense of wickedness or 
crime. The history of the cognate word in West Germanic 
bears out this supposition, for in the West Germanic languages 
neither the specialized sense of a mere injury nor that of hind- 
rance had developed. That the Old Norse mein, unlike the 
Old Saxon men, should have developed a number of specialized 
meanings is not surprising in view of the fact that Old Norse 
literature extends over a much greater period of time and to 
a much later date (including a rich poetic as well as a very 
extensive prose literature) than do the scanty monuments of 
Old Saxon poetry (Heliand and Genesis), for the longer the 
period of time the more the meaning of words is bound to 
change. 

The original meaning which was expressed in the Germanic 
root *main seems to have been that of deceit or treachery. 9 
Tacitus (ch. 12) tells us that traitors and deserters were hung 
upon trees (i. e. gibbeted alive), heavy penalties being de- 
nounced against those who should take them down, alive or 
dead. These penalties are further particularized in the Salic 
law. From this idea of treachery, which was considered 
among the ancient Germans as one of the most heinous crimes, 
was developed the sense of crime and wickedness in its vari- 
ous forms and in Old Norse the specialized senses previously 
mentioned. The idea of deceit or treachery may still be seen 
in the West Germanic adjectives derived from the same root : 

'Falk und Torp, p. 713 — "Die Wurzel ist *mi 'wechseln,' 'taus- 

chen,' Aus 'tauschen,' 'vertauschen,' hat sich wieder die 

bedeutung 'verfalschen' entwickelt. Beide bedeutungen vereinigen sich 

im germ, prafix mis 'wechseld,' 'falsch.' " Cf. also Paul's 

Grundriss III, p. 194: "Das Ausserordentliche lag eben in dem sitt- 
lich 'Falschen' der Handlungsweise (ahd. mhd. meintat, mhd. untat, 

i. e. S. an. udad, udadaverk dem taciteischen scelus und 

fiagitium)" etc. 
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Angs. man, mcene (cf. man-swara perjurer) false, wicked, 
O. Fris. men (cf. O. S. men-ed false), M. L. G. men, mein, 
false, (cf. M. H. G. mein-rat, treachery) ; and still exists to- 
day in the Modern Dutch mein-eed and the Modern High Ger- 
man meid-eid. The noun, however, generally preserved in the 
West Germanic languages the general sense of wickedness or 
crime (O. H. G. mein, O. S. men, Angs. man), altho the sense 
of treachery or deceit was often implied especially in Old High 
German and in Old Saxon (cf. Falk und Torp, p. 713, also 
Heliand, 3269, ni thu mines ni sueri, "non falsum testimonium 
dices"). 

In Old Saxon the general sense of wickedness implied in the 
noun men may be seen not only from the many instances where 
the word denotes crime 10 of the worst character but also from 
the use of the word in compounds as an epithet of the Devil 
such as menscatho, "the evil injurer," "he who works evil or 
crime," "the villain," (cf. Angs. manscada applied to Grendel, 
Beowulf 713, 738, 1340) much in the same sense as the Old 
Norse nidingr. The same epithet is applied to the traitor 
Judas, Heliand 161 5, them men(n)scathon. Parallel with 
menscatho is the epithet balowtso, "one wise or skillful 
in evil-doing" (cf. the myth of Bglverkr Havamal, 109, 
etc.) Menscatho and uuamscatho are practically synony- 
mous " with the letho and the wreSo (both epithets applied 
to the Devil) in both of which terms the idea of wicked- 
ness or deceit is uppermost The USo means literally 
"the hated one" (cf. O. N. niSingr, niS=hatred), "the obnox- 
ious," implying "one who has made himself hateful by some 
sort of wickedness, deceit, etc." Thus, for instance, when 
Adam is tempted of the devil, Adam made himself hateful to 
God for betraying his master: Heliand, 1047-8, that hie 
uuarth is drohtine leth, besuek ina miS sundeon. The charac- 
ter of the Devil is evil and this idea is uppermost wherever the 

10 Cf. Heliand, 1. 741, where the poet uses the word men with refer- 
ence to the butchery of the innocent children of Bethlehem : menes ni 
sahun uuities, thia uuamscathon. Cf. Piper's note: "men 
ist jede willkurliche Ubertretung gottlicher oder menschlicher Gesetze." 
Cf. also O. S. Genesis 1. 52, that men, with reference to Cain's treacher- 
ous murder of his brother Abel; and Heliand, 1631, 1698, 1703, 2472, etc. 

11 Cf . Vilmar, p. 92, and Sievers' Heliand, p. 452, Teufel. 
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Devil is characterized. Thus the wredo 12 means literally "the 
twisted one," "one who has, as in anger, (cf. English wrath), 
distorted himself (cf. English writhe) from or turned away 
from what is right, i. e. the traitor, the unfaithful." A simi- 
lar development of meaning may also be noted in the English 
word wrong which originally meant simply twisted, — cf . wring, 
wrench, etc. This word underwent the same specialization of 
meaning in the Scandinavian languages where even in Old 
Norse (v)rangr meant "out of gear," "false," "wrong," cf. 
Modern Swedish vrang, Dano-Norwegian vrang. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Widsith (1. 9), the phrase wra\>es wcerlogan, "the 
wicked truce-breaker," is applied to Ermanric who had in 
West and North Germanic (Jgrmunrekkr) epic poetry ac- 
quired a most cruel, wicked and faithless character. Exactly 
the same epithet is also applied to the Devil in the poem of 
St. Andrew (1. 613). In the Heliand, 1. 512, the evil fate 
which separated the pious and virtuous Anna, daughter of 
Fanuel, from her young husband is described as uured uurdi- 
giscapu. Thus the adjectives *wrai\> and *laty in West Ger- 
manic (Angs. wrad, lad, O. S. vred, led) came to imply 
wickedness, altho the connotation of the two words was differ- 
ent since their original meaning was always more or less im- 
plied. Led n. was often substantivized in the sense of evil, 
wrong (cf. Heliand 397, let'hes fan them liohta) and both 
adjectives are repeatedly used in connection with sin (Heli- 
and 1. 1 132 uuretha (sundea), 1453, 1533, 1569, etc., 1. 886 
lethio (gilestio) 1459, 1506, 1567, 161 5, etc. That in Old 
Saxon the word men was also applied to the Devil (menscatho) 
testifies to its general sense of evil or wickedness, which idea 
the Old Saxon scop wished to convey in the character of the 
evil Spirit. The association with crime which the word men 
implied served to intensify the evil character of the Devil. 

The Heliand and the O. S. Genesis are both religious poems, 
tho in the garb of the West Germanic epic song, whence it 
follows that the idea of wickedness implied in the word men 
is essentially of a Christian as well as of a secular (i. e. moral 
or legal) character. Into the idea of moral perversity which 

"Cf. Vilmar, p. 34. Cf. Heliand, 5100, the wrath of the bishop 
Caiphas, thus balg ina the biscop, habda bittran hugi, uurethida ina 
uuicl them uuorde endi is giuuadi slet, brae for is breostun. 
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the word men (scelns, dolus, perversitas) contained in the 
minds of the heathen Saxons there was fused by the pious 
scop the Christian conception of sin in a purely ecclesiastical 
or doctrinal sense; the aStxt'a (unrighteousness, injustitia) or 
the ajiapTia (sin, peccata, delicto) of the New Testament, 
which included all that was implied in the old heathen code of 
crime as well as sin ls against the precepts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

In the Heliand (1. 1005-1007) the poet tells (J. I. 33) how 
John the Baptist prophesied Christ's advent to earth, to save 
men from their sins (men-dddi) ; the poetical expression for 
the Divine Atonement : "He shall baptize in the name of the 
Holy Ghost and heal the many sins of men," 

hie dopean seal an thana helagan gest 

endi helean managa manno mendadi. (peccata dimittendo, 
Alcuin, J. I. 33, 34). 

Again the same idea is imolied (J. I. 29, 36) in 1. 900 — that 
men forlatid and in 1. 1133 — mancunneas men — "This is the 
Lamb of God (Agnus dei) who shall free this broad world 
from evil sins (uuretha sundea), from the sins of the race of 
man (mancunneas men)," ("qui toilet peccata mundi" Tat. 
XVI). The same idea of sin in men is again expressed in 1. 
1359 that men, in 1. 2616, menes tomig, and in 1. 3476-7, men 
f arlatid sudra sundiun, etc. 

In line 1480 (Mat. V. 28) Christ is made to refer to an in- 
fringement upon the Sixth Commandment (adultery) as "a 
dark crime," mirki men. 1 * 

Again, in connection with the Lord's Prayer (Mat. IV, 14, 
15) Christ is made to refer to "trespasses" (ta rcapa7tW[jiaTa) 
both as firinuuerc mikil (1. 1619) — which are, of course, sins 
of a less serious nature and may be expiated (O. N. firn, 

0. H. G. firina, Goth, fairina, cf. Lagenpusch p. 67) and as 
managaro men(n)sculdeo (1. 1620) — which were, according 
to the Old Saxon heathen code of ethics, sins (lit. guilt, debts, 

M Cf. Sievers' Heliand, p. 450, Sunde. 

"There is nothing in Tatian or any of the commentaries corres- 
ponding to mirki men. "omnis qui viderit mulierem ad concupiscen- 

dum earn" Tat. XXVIII. A corresponding epithet is 

likewise applied to the Devil, 1. 1062, mirki menscatho, cf. Angs. Phoenix, 

1. 457, mirce mandcede. 
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debita) worthy of death. Thus the two categories respectively 
of misdemeanor and of crime to which Tacitus refers (ch. 12) 
(1) leviora delicto, (firinuuerc), (2) scelera, flagitia (men- 
sculdeo) — are united by the poet under the common head of 
sin (trespasses — tot xaparcT(!>u,aTa Latin Tatian, peccata, delicto 
vestra;™ Heliand 1616 f., 
Ef gi than uuilliad alatan liudeo gihuilicun 

thero sacono endi thero sundeono, thia sia uuitS iu selbon hier 
uuretha giuuirkeat, than alatit iu uualdand god, 

fadar alomahtig, firinuuerc mikil, 

managoro men(n)sculdeo. (Cf. 1. 1609, managoro men[n]- 

sculdio=ta oipeiA^aia, debita). 
The last two phrases (firinuuerc mikil, managoro menscul- 
deo) are in repetition of line 1617 where the idea of "tres- 
passes" (peccata eorum) is first represented by thero sacono 
endi thero sundeono, which includes sin against both man and 
God; a formula 16 which probably originated in Christian times. 
Again in lines 2701-2702 it is related how John, the Apostle, 
(L. Ill, 18) journeys about preaching, urging men to do good 
and lay aside their sins, for which latter term he likewise, as 
is done in the passage above, uses both firina and men; here too 
the stronger term is used last. 
Heliand 2701-2 : 

hiet, that sia fruma fremidin, firina farlietin, 

men " endi morthuuerc. 

"The corresponding passage from Tatian XXXIV (Mat. VI, 14 
15) which served the poet as his original, reads as follows: 

"Si enim dimiseritis hominibus peccata eorum, dimittet et vobis pater 
vester cselestis delicto vestra. Si autem non dimiseritis hominibus, nee 
pater vester dimittet vobis peccata vestra." "For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father for- 
give your trespasses" (The Holy Bible — American Revised Edition, 
1901). 

16 Cf. Piper's Heliand, Note to line 85, mines gifrummean, ne saca 
ne sundea. 

17 Here again the Old Saxon poet is for his conception of sin inde- 
pendent of any original : "multa quidem et alia exhortans evangelisa- 
bat (Johannes) populo," Tat. XIII. Cf. also O. S. Genesis (III) 251-2, 
mines filu, firinuuerco gifrumid, with reference to the sins of the in- 
habitants of Sodom. 
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Men is here connected with morthuuerc 18 which denotes, of 
course, murder (caedes), the taking of human life not allowed 
by law, one of the chief sins of the heathen Saxons and di- 
rectly opposed to the Christian commandment, "thou shalt not 
kill." In fact the poet points out repeatedly that the chief 
purpose of Christ in visiting the world is "morthes atuomien," 
"to save men from the death penalty (i. e. eternal punish- 
ment)" which they may incur thru sin. Morthuuerc and men 
are both sins of this character as the Christian scop viewed 
them, even tho homicide was not classed by Tacitus (ch. 21) 
under the head of capital crime. To murder was to violate 
one of God's commandments and therefore was placed by the 
Christian poet along side of men (= a capital crime). The 
same was true of adultery, which Tacitus (ch. 19) does not in- 
clude under the head of capital crime, yet the Christian poet 
refers to this sin as mirki men, 1. 1480, inasmuch as adultery 
is a violation of one of the Christian commandments. 

The word men, therefore, implying all the worst character- 
istics of heathen crime among the Old Saxons, came also to 
denote, in the Heliand and Genesis, sin in general according to 
the new teachings of the Christian Church, sin for which 
Christ had been sent by the Father to forgive men. It is in this 
sense, as well as in that of crime according to the heathen code 
of ethics among the Old Saxons, that the word is used in 
Genesis 126 1 , menu gimengid, where the poet describes Cain 
as the progenitor of the crime and wickedness of the human 
race. Into the word men was fused a new meaning of a purely 
Christian character just as many Greek words of classical 
origin took on a new soul, as it were, when the Christian or 
doctrinal thought was infused into them by the apostles (cf. 
especially St. Paul's r) xtuxn; [fides] or *j dyaxY] [caritas] which 
would have been totally misunderstood by the pagan Greeks). 
The same phrase menu gimengid (Genesis 126 1 ) occurs in the 
Heliand, 1. 4358, in a somewhat altered form — mines fulla 
(cf. the Anglo-Saxon synna full, Seafarer 100, firena gefylled, 
Christ 181, also manful Grein, 2, 209, and Modern English 
sinful). Here (Mk. XIII, 33, 35, 36; L. XXI, 34, 36) Christ 
predicts the dooms-day and urges his disciples to be on their 

u Cf. Vilmar, p. 84. 
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guard lest God on that day find them asleep and detect them, 
full of sin, in evil deeds. 

Heliand 4357-8 : 

farungo ni bifahe an firinuuercun 

menes fulla. 

For these last phrases (an firinuuercun menes fulla) there 
is nothing corresponding in Tatian 19 nor in any of the commen- 
taries. The idea of sin is here expressed exactly as in lines 
1619 and 1620 (firinuuerc mikil, managoro men(n)sculdeo 
peccata, delicta) including, like the latter, the two categories 
respectively of misdemeanor and of crime to which Tacitus 
refers. The religious poet was forced to express the new 
Christian conception of sin in those terms with which the 
heathen Saxon was already acquainted. Menes fulla of the 
Heliand (1. 4358) exactly corresponds in meaning to the menu 
gimengid of the Genesis (1. 126 1 ), i. e. "full of sin." 

In the heathen poetry of the Old Norse Edda there was, of 
course, no such ecclesiastical or doctrinal significance attached 
to the word mein. Growing out of the original idea of treach- 
ery or deceit we find in Old Norse a large number of special- 
ized meanings (connected for the most part with the general 
sense of evil) unknown to the West Germanic languages. Of 
these specialized meanings only two have been covered by the 
authoritative Old Norse lexicons, 20 namely (1) hindrance and 
(2) injury (to body or mind). But a study of the language of 
the Elder Edda reveals further that the word mein signified 21 

""Vigilate ergo — ne cum venerit repente inveniat vos dormientes." 
Tat. CXLVII. Cf. Piper's Heliand, Note to 1. 4357: "an firinuuercun 
menes fulla ist Zusatz, wofiir die Quelle nicht nachgewiesen 1st." The 
poet, however, may have derived the conception of "being caught un- 
awares in sinful deeds" from Tatian CXLVI (L. XXI, 34) : Adtendite 
autem vobis, ne forte graventur corda vestra in crapula et ebrietate 
et curis huius vitae, et superveniat in vos repentina dies ilia: "But 
take heed to yourselves, lest haply your hearts be overcharged with sur- 
feiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and that day come on 
you suddenly as a snare." 

20 For Vigfusson and for Fritzner compare notes 6 and 7. Falk und 
Torp concur with the former, p. 713, men=anord. mein, n. "bescha- 
digung, schade, hinderung." 

21 These specialized senses of mein are not arranged here in the 
order of their development (i. e. in their semasiological sequence) but 
in the order of convenience for the purpose of connecting the word 
with the Old Saxon men (i. e. evil deed, crime). 
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not only (I) hindrance and (II) injury (to body or mind) but 
also (HI) evil in general, i. e. evil fate, misfortune, destruction, 
doom, etc. and (IV) evil in a purely ethical sense, i. e. a wrong 
deed, a wanton or shameful act, crime, sin, etc. corresponding 
to the Old Saxon men in so far as the latter was used in its 
purely heathen sense, since to the Old Norse the Christian con- 
ception of sin was entirely foreign. 

I. Hindrance. 
SigurSarkviSa in Skamma 44. 

vita, ef meini 

mor^for kono, 

unz af meH 

enn mein komi, 
"to see whether they may hinder (meina, aS, v.) the woman 
from slaying herself until further means of hindrance (enn 
mein) may be forthcoming." The idea expressed in mein is 
merely that of turning Brynhildr away from her intention to 
slay herself, of hindering her from accomplishing this act up- 
on which she had resolved in her grief over Sigurd's death. 
To the word as used in this passage no sense of injury (in fact 
just the opposite) is attached. 

II. Evil = Injury (to body or mind), 
(a) Lokasenna 3. Injury, Insult {Injuria). 
oc blend ec ]?eim sva meini mio\, 
"and I will mix their mead with evil (i. e. injury, insult)." 
Loki, the incarnation of the Spirit of Evil, has here entered 
the banquet-hall of the gods, and like the Devil, his counter- 
part in Christian mythology, is bent upon evil. This evil is 
general and inclusive in nature, for Loki does not shrink from 
any category of that vice or crime of which he accuses each 
of the assembled gods. Thru his slanderous and licentious 
tongue, he means here to do injury to the gods, poisoning, as 
it were, the drink which they are quaffing in the joy of the Old 
Germanic feast. The phrase "mix with evil" (blend ec peim 
sva meini miop) occurs later twice in the form meini blandin 
mioc in stanzas 32 and 56 of the Lokasenna, where Loki de- 
fames the character of Freyja and of the maid Beyla, wife of 
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Byggvir; but here meini, as we shall see later, cannot mean 
evil in the limited sense of injury or insult but rather evil 
in the heightened or extended sense of wickedness, shameful 
acts, crime, etc. The meaning of the word depends entirely 
upon the context in which it is used. 

The idea of the mead being "mixed with evil" suggests the 
possibility that this epic formula (O. N. meini blandin, O. S. 
menu gimengid) may have originally been a metaphor con- 
nected with the drinking-cup. In Old Norse the metaphor 
was certainly not confined simply to that of "a bitter drink," 
i. e. "a drink which is hard to swallow, being mixed with 
something unpleasant in taste," as Detter and Heinzel sug- 
gest, 22 but was also further extended to the idea of "mixing 
poison with the wine," " the poisoned cup," a method of 
insidious murder 23 well known to the Germanic peoples as well 
as to the Old Romans. The examples which Detter and 
Heinzel quote are all taken from West Germanic poetry to 
illustrate the metaphor of "a bitter drink," which the enemy is 
forced to swallow in death or defeat. The metaphor of the 
poisoned cup, on the other hand, is also supported by evi- 
dence from the Elder Edda. In the Sigrdrifumal 5, Sigrd- 
rifa (Brynhildr) prepares for Sigurd a drink which is mixed 
with strength and glory, filled with all those things such as 
magic can render favorable to his life: 

Bjor fori ec J>er, 

bryn]?ings apaldr! 

magni blandinn 

oc megintiri, 

fullr er hann lio)?a 

oc licnstafa, 

22 Detter und Heinzel, p. 249-50 : "Der Ausdruck erinnert an das 
dunkle und figiirliche ealo-, meoduscerwen, Beowulf 769, Andreas 1528, 
die mit der Vorstellung von Misshandlung, Todtung als dem Credenzen 
eines bitteren Trankes zusammenhangen, s. auch die Phrasen 'einem 
die Suppe versalzen,' 'es jemand eintranken,' 'es bei jemand ver- 
schutten :' J. Grimm Andreas und Elene XXX, R. Fuchs XCV, zu 
Reinaert 2183. 1961, Martin zu Reinaert I, 705, 1953, 2175 — vgl. Andreas 
1535 J'set wa?s sorgbyrl'en, biter beorpegu, Ludwigslied 53, Nib. lied 1918, 
etc." 

28 Cf. Sinf jotli's murder, Fra Dauda Sinfjgtla : "gigrotor er dryccrinn 
ail" 
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godra galdra 

oc gamanruna. 
Then she blesses the cup, protecting him against danger by 
throwing a leek into the drink, whereupon she says: "Then 
I know that thy mead never shall be mixed with evil." 
Sigrdrifumal 8. 

Full seal signa 

oc viS fari sia 

oc verpa lauki i laug; 

J?a ec ]>a.t veit 

at }>er verj?r aldri 

meinblandinn miolpr. 
Sigrdrifa wishes to ensure her deliverer a happy life and 
thereby prepares for him this magic cup. That mein here 
means evil or misfortune is clear from the context since she 
explicitly states that she is guarding him against danger (vid 
fari sia). The phrase meinblandinn mio\r expresses in meta- 
phorical form the prophecy of this Sibylline Valkyrie to the 
effect that Sigurd's future life shall be guarded against danger 
and misfortune. The metaphor of the drink suggests not only 
the bitter but also the poisoned cup. The former conception 
must also be included but the connection of mein with fari 
suggests more than "something bitter to drink," for it was 
death and destruction that lurked in the cup from which 
Sigurd drank. 

But a much clearer example of this metaphor is offered in 
the Hyndluljod 49. Here the giantess Hyndla curses Freyja 
who has solicited Hyndla's aid in saving her (Freyja's) favor- 
ite, Ottar, son of Innstein. Impatient and irritated at being 
disturbed from her rest, Hyndla prophesied that Freyja shall 
perish by fire, and to make her unhappiness complete, she shall 
bear Ottar, her darling, a poisoned cup which shall work his 
destruction. 

HyndluljoS 49. 

ber J>u Ottari 

bior at hendi 

eitri blandinn miok 

illu heilli. 
Here the phrase blandinn miok is connected with poison 
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(eitri) which shall work destruction (illu heilli, 'Unheil'). 
Illu heilli blandinn miok is exactly the same thing as the 
meinblandinn of the Sigrdrifumal, where mein likewise must 
signify destruction, evil fate. In the HyndluljoS the drink is 
actually mixed with poison, in the Sigrdrifumal the same idea 
of poison is implied in the metaphor. This metaphor suggests 
the possibility that the epic formula meini blcmdin mioc 
(Lokas. 32, 56, etc.)=0. S. menu gimengid — may originally 
have been simply a transference of meaning from the idea of 
the bitter or poisoned cup to the metaphorical conception of 
"mixed with evil (i. e. crime, sin, etc.)." But it is not at all 
necessary to show any connection between the primitive and 
the metaphorical conceptions in order to prove that the phrase 
meini blandin (O. S. menu gimengid) was an epic formula 
signifying "filled with evil," any more than it is necessary to 
prove that the word blandinn or the word gimengid was first 
used in a purely physical sense. Both in Old Norse and in 
Old Saxon this phrase has no necessary connection with the 
primitive sense of "the drink mixed with bitterness or poison" 
whatever its origin may have been. Since the Old Norse 
blandinn was also used in a purely physical sense, it is not sur- 
prising that it should be used in connection with mjo\r, re- 
ferring to the ingredients mixed with the drink, whether 
poisonous or not. 

b. Havamal 151 — Injury (bodily), Destruction. 

}?ann eta mein heldr enn mic, 
"Him shall the evil (i. e. injury intended, destruction) 
bite rather than me." This passage is taken from the Sixth 
Magic Song in the LjoSatal, directed against an enemy who 
seeks to injure Odin by the use of magic roots (d rotom ras 
vidar). Odin's song causes the evil intention of the enemy to 
be directed against the man himself, resulting in the latter's 
own destruction or at least in his own injury. 

c. GuSrunarkviSa II, 32. Injury (bodily), Murder. 

Gratandi Grimildr 

greip vid orSi, 

er burom sinom 

bglva uetti 

oc mogom sinom 

meina storra. 
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"Weeping Grimhildr heard my words, how I (3d pers. in 
the original) should wreak destruction on her sons, great evil 
upon her offsprings." Gudrun refers here to the frightful 
murder of Gunnar and Hogni, which is committed at her own 
instigation. The word mein is here used parallel to bgl (Angs. 
bealo, O. S. balu, O. H. G. halo, Goth, balwa-wesei) which 
means here an evil deed of violence, destruction, murder, etc. ; 
and signifies in common with the latter the inhuman and 
barbarous murder of Grimhildr's sons. The word mein, 
therefore, tho signifying in a strict sense (just as bgl) mere 
bodily injury, implies all the cruelty and all the horrors of 
crime contained in the Old Saxon cognate word men, since 
it had direct reference to this dastardly murder. Since homi- 
cide among the ancient Germans was considered legitimate 
under the cloak of retaliation and the deed referred to might 
be classed in West Germanic under the category of a firinuuerk. 
The word mein in this passage can, therefore, hardly be di- 
vested of an ethical connotation. Later it will be shown that 
mein may refer to a treacherous (i. e. illegitimate) as well as 
to a legitimate slaying {lex talionis). 

III. Evil = Evil Fate, Misfortune, Doom, etc. 

(a) Gripisspa 36 — Evil Fate, Misfortune. 

mein ero fyr hondom, 

ma ec lita )>at. 
"There are great misfortunes in store for me, if I must behold 
that." Here Gripir prophesies Sigurd's future, i. e. his re- 
lations to Brynhildr and Gudrun, and Grimhildr's treachery, 
etc., all of which portend an unhappy life with a tragic end, 
whereupon Sigurd exclaims: "If that be so, then great evil, 
(i. e. misfortune) is in store for me." 

( b ) Sigrdrifumal 20. Evil=Evil Fate, Doom. 

sogn ej?a ]>ogn 

haf Su J?er sialf r i hug ; 

oil ero mein of metin. 
"Think thou to speak or to be silent, thy doom is all measured." 
Here mein must denote the evil fate {fatum, das Schicksal) 
in store for Sigurd which no power, not even magic, can alter. 
Brought into connection with metin {measured) , it is made to 
signify the ancient Germanic conception of Fate, suggesting 
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the poetic picture of the Norns who spin the thread of life 
at birth (cf. HelgakviSa I, 2, 3. \>er er Q\lingi aldr um scopo, 
snero \er af afli grlgg]>dtto), a conception which pervades the 
whole spirit of Germanic epic poetry (cf. O. S. metod[o]scapu, 
Angs. metod[ge]sceaft, etc.). Sigrdrifa has here instructed 
Sigurd in the use of magic runes, but however he may 
use them or however great their magic power may be, his 
evil fate, nevertheless, cannot be changed, since that had al- 
ready been determined at his birth. The fate of Sigurd (cf. 
Brot af SigurSarkviQii) was one of the most renowned in- 
stances of evil treachery known to Germanic poetry. Tho 
Gunnar sought to avoid this accusation by the instrument of 
a third party (Guthorm), nevertheless the murder of Sigurd 
must have been felt as a violation of the sacred law of the 
fosfbrceSralag and as such would certainly have been classed by 
the Old Saxons under the head of men. Whatever the ethical 
connotations of the word may have been in this passage, mein 
signifies strictly only Sigurd's fate, doom. 

But the Old Norse mein does not only imply an ethical sig- 
nificance as may be the case in the foregoing passages, but 
actually does signify an evil deed whether strictly in the sense 
of the Old Saxon firinuuerk or of the Old Saxon men. The 
following passages show that the word mein may actually 
cover the meaning of the West Germanic *main (i. e. the 
scelus or flagitium of Tacitus). 

IV. Evil = Evil Deed, Unrighteous Deed, Shameful Act, 
Wickedness, Crime, Sin, etc. 
(a) Lokasenna 32. 

J»egi \>u, Freyja! 

Jm ert fordo\a 

oc meini blandin mioc. 
"Be thou silent, Freyja, thou art a wicked woman and much 
mixed with evil (i. e. wickedness, crime)." Here meini blan- 
din is used parallel to fordo\a (fordoeda) which is here pre- 
served in its original sense of "a woman who does evil," "a 
criminal." From this general sense of "evil-doer," 2 * the word 

21 Cf . O. S. fardon, do wrong, commit sin, Genesis 90, where refer- 
ence is made to Cain who murdered his brother : that im mM is handun 
fordeda Kain an sulicun qualma; Angs. fordon, (p. p.) 1 corrupt, wicked, 
Genesis B 395 (629), where Eve is led into temptation by the Devil and 
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later became specialized to a particular kind of wickedness, 
namely witchcraft ("a witch," "one who practices witch- 
craft"); which sense alone it preserved later in prose as a 
purely legal term. The word in this later sense is also used 
in the Elder Edda, Sigrdrifumal 26, where Sigrdrifa, after the 
fashion of Odin in the Loddfafnismal, counsels Sigurd to be- 
ware of witches. 

Sigrdrifumal 26. 
"j?at rg J> ec }>er it fior}>a, 

ef byr fordg\>a 

vammafull a vegi, 

ganga er betra, 

enn gista se, 

)>ott )>ic nott um nemi." 
"This fourth I counsel thee, if an ugly witch live along the 
way, 'tis better to leave her than be her guest, tho night may 
o'ertake thee." Witchcraft 25 was made a legal offense in Nor- 
way just about the time of the introduction of Christianity 
(1000 A. D.). In the Lokasenna, however, which was of 
earlier origin than the Sigrdrifumal, the original sense of the 
word is undoubtedly preserved, since the poem is thoroughly 
heathen and was probably written before the nth century. 26 
That fordg]>a here means "evil-doer," "criminal," just as the 
parallel phrase meini blandin mioc must mean "much mixed 
with evil (i. e. crime)" is evident from the context. Loki 
here (32) accuses Freyja of an incestuous relation with her 
own brother and, in stanza 30, of an adulterous relation with 
all the gods and elves assembled at the banquet. Both words, 
fordg\>a and mein, thus preserve in the Lokasenna their earlier 

made corrupt, wicked, J>eah heo l>a dearnenga fordon wur<5e; O. H. G. 
firdan, Otfr. (p. p.) vicious, criminal, with reference to Barnabas IV, 
2 4, 33, to Herod I, 4, 1 ; full of sin, wicked an Hartmuot 11, firdanan 
uueiz ih filu mih. 

^Cf. Den jEldre Eidsivathings Kristenret I, 24 V. 1, 3, Norges 
Gamle Love. 

28 Cf. Finnur Jonsson, p. 56: "at det er hedensk og fra det 10. 
arh. er havet over tvivl." 
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general meaning 27 of evil which their cognates in the West 
Germanic languages retained. 

Lokasenna 32. 
"J>egi Jm, Freyia! 
bu ert fordgpa 
oc meini blandin mioc, 
sitz bic at brobr binom 
stobo blibregin, 
oc mundir bu ba, Freyia ! f rata." 

30. 

"begi bu, Freyia! 

bic cann ec fullgerva, 

era ber vamma vant : 

asa oc alfa, 

er her inni ero, 

hverr hefir binn hor verib." 
Tacitus tells (ch. 12) how those who were guilty of un- 
natural practices 28 were smothered in the mud under a hurdle. 
Incest must have been regarded by the pure minded race of 
the Germans as an unnatural practice and therefore must have 
come under the general head of capital crime (scelus, flagi- 
tium). By virtue of this practice (incest) Freyja is, there- 
fore, according to the ancient Germanic code recorded by Taci- 
tus, guilty of a capital crime — fordo]>a, meini blandin mioc — 
for which the Old Norse word, mein, cognate to the West 
Germanic *main, is used. The other sins, such as adultery, 
etc., of which Freyja is accused, might be classified in West 
Germanic under the category of firinuuerk, since adultery was 
not, according to Tacitus, (ch. 19), a capital crime. Thus 
both mein and fordo\a cover in meaning the Old Saxon men 
as well as the Old Saxon firinuuerk, preserving the earlier 
(less specialized) sense of evil, an evil deed, which might or 

27 In the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf (1. 563) the two words are used to- 
gether as a compound, man-fordxdlan, "evil doers" referring to Beo- 
wulf's enemies: 

nas hie J>aere fylle gefean haefdon 

man-fordcedlan 
"They missed the pleasure of feasting abundantly, 'the evil doers.'" 
''Incestuous people were buried alive in bogs in Scotland, Pennant's 
Tour in Scotland, 1772; Part I, p. 351, Part II, p. 421. 
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might not be a capital crime (O. S. men), as the case might be. 
The Old Norse mein thus exactly covers the sense of the Old 
Saxon men (i. e. evil deed, sin) as it is often used by the 
Christian poet in the Heliand and Genesis, except that to the 
latter an ecclesiastical or doctrinal significance (sin against the 
precepts of the Holy Scriptures) is attached which is foreign 
to the former. The Old Saxon scop refers 29 to both homicide 
and to adultery as men even tho these two sins, according to 
Tacitus, were not included under the category of capital crime. 
In fact any deed, 30 whether classified according to the heathen 
code as a firinuuerk or as a men, if it be a sin in the eyes of 
the Christian Church, is often represented by the Old Saxon 
poet as a men. Capital crime thus becomes with the Old 
Saxon poet synonymous with sin (peccata, delicto), in order 
that he may all the better emphasize the element of wickedness 
in sin according to the new Christian doctrine. This element 
of wickedness contained in the West Germanic *main is still 
to be seen in the Old Norse meini blandin mioc, which epithet 
is applied to Freyja ; for Loki has brought against her specific 
charges of incest and adultery which would be classified in the 
old heathen code of the Saxons, respectively as men and 
firinuuerk. Therefore, the Old Norse mein may be synony- 
mous with the Old Saxon men. 

To translate meini blandin mioc as "much mixed with in- 
jury," as Fritzner does (Ordbog, mein = Shade, Lokas. 32) 
is to misinterpret the whole spirit of the passage. Loki makes 
Freyja out to be "a criminal" (fordgpa) guilty of the lowest 
possible practices. That she wrought injury (Skade) by these 
deeds cannot, of course, be denied, but it is not the injury to 
the gods which Loki seeks to emphasize (he cares little about 
that), but rather Freyja's lewd and treacherous character. 
His purpose is to show that she is morally depraved, not that 
she brought injury upon the gods. Freyja's character, as 
depicted by Loki, could hardly be anything short of criminal 

"Heliand, 2702, men (endi tnorthuuerc = murder) , 741, mines ni 
sdhun, murder, 1480 tnirki men, adultery. Genesis 52 that mm, murder, 
etc. 

K men = sin, Heliand, 1007, 1133, 1480 (adultery), 1620 (trespasses)', 
2702, 4253 (men farldten), etc. 
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and if guilty of the charges which Loki brought against her, 
she would most likely (provided the world were not quite so 
depraved as Loki would have us believe) have incurred the un- 
happy fate of the unfaithful Svanhildr, who was trodden to 
death under the feet of wild horses (HamSismal 2, 3). 

The phrase meini blandin mioc occurs again in stanza 56 of 
the Lokasenna, where Loki applies it to Beyla, Freyr's maid, 
wife of Byggvir. 

Lokasenna 56. 
"pegi \>u, Beyla ! 

J?u ert Byggviss qven 

oc meini blandin mioc; 

okynian meira 

coma me)> asa sonom, 

oil ertu, deigia ! dritin." 
"Be thou silent, Beyla, thou art Byggvir's wife and much 
mixed with evil (i. e. wickedness, crime), no greater mon- 
strosity of thy sex has ever come among the sons of the CEsir." 
Okynian is probably connected with kynni, race, sex (Goth. 
kuni, O. H. G. kunni, O. S. kunni, Angs. cynn). With the 
negative or pejorative 6 it must mean "one who is a disgrace 
to her (applied to Beyla) sex {kunni)" "a fallen woman," 
"an outcast." 

Here Loki insinuates a lecherous conduct upon the part of 
Beyla which must be relegated to the same category as those 
shocking misdemeanors and perverse moral crimes of which 
he accuses not only Freyja but all the goddesses present, in- 
cluding iSunn, Gefion, Frigg, and Sif. Beyla cannot escape 
the same condemnation as Freyja received. Loki calls her 
"a sexual monstrosity" {okynian), a charge which is also im- 
plied in the accusations against Freyja who committed incest 
with her own brother. Such being the case, meini blandin 
mioc cannot mean anything else than "much mixed with evil 
(i. e. wickedness, crime)." To translate meini by "injury" 
would render Loki's accusations as to Beyla's sexual relations 
absolutely ridiculous and endow Loki with such moral sensi- 
tiveness that he interprets immoral conduct as an injury. 
Neither Loki's character nor his purpose in these slanderous 
remarks could possibly warrant such a conclusion. What 
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Loki desires is to show these highly vaunted goddesses who 
have excluded him from their festivities as a "persona non 
grata," that they are by no means guileless, (cf. vamma vant 
applied to Freyja, 30) nor the ideal deities of untarnished 
virtue whom mortals worship, but that they are unfaithful, 
morally depraved and corrupt, tainted with crime and wicked- 
ness like ordinary mortals. The whole poem breathes the 
spirit of moral decay among the pagan deities. The Norsemen 
were beginning to lose faith in their ancient deities just before 
the great wave of Christianity approached the North. Their 
gods and goddesses became less idealized and reflected more 
and more the character and weaknesses of human beings. It is 
this idea of human perversity and wickedness which Loki im- 
plies in his epithet meini blandin mioc. Such conduct as Loki 
attributes to the goddesses transcends anything which could 
be included alone under the category of the Old Saxon 
firinuuerk and gives to the Old Norse word mein as vicious a 
character as the Old Saxon men ever had, so far as the latter 
referred to venereal offenses. 

The epic formula meini blandin mioc should also be brought 
into connection with the phrase bglvi blandin which occurs 
once in a manuscript copy of the Edda. The beginning of the 
poem, Brot af SigurSarkviSu in the Codex Regius, has come 
down to us in a very fragmentary and broken form so that it 
is extremely doubtful as to what the contents of the first stanza 
are. Rask, 31 however, has the poem begin with the words 
(taken from a manuscript copy of the Edda) : 
"Hvi ertu, Brynhildr 

BuSla dottir! 

bglvi blandin 

oc banardSum." 

"How mixed with destruction and death-counsels art thou, 
O Brynhildr, daughter of BuSli !" 

Whether these words belong to the original poem or not, the 
phrase bglvi blandin must have been an epic formula corres- 
ponding to meini blandin which occurs in the Lokasenna. 
Bglvi blandin is here used in connection with banardSum and 
together with the latter has reference to the great destruction 

81 Cf. Bugge, footnote to stanza 1. 
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of life which Brynhildr wrought by her intrigues (bgl = 
injury, destruction, bana = murder) . In the AtlakviSa the 
poet tells how Brynhildr sets fire to the house in which Atli 
and his warriors are assembled and then herself seeks death 
within the flames. The poem closes with the words: "She 
bore a death-message to three kings (i. e. Atli and his two 
sons), the fair maid, ere she died." 

hon hefir J>riggia 

J>io)?konunga 

banorj? borit 

biort, aj>r sylti. 
Thus was Brynhildr much "mixed with destruction and 
death-counsels." The word bglvi here partly covers the gen- 
eral sense of mein, for mein, as we have seen, may often signi- 
fy injury or destruction (cf. Havamal 151, especially GuSru- 
narkviSa II, 32 where mein is used as a synonym for bgl, 
"bglva uetti oc mogom sinom meina storra," see p. 235 above ). 
The phrase bglvi bldndin is simply another form of meini 
bldndin mioc; the former occurring in the regular kviduhdttr 
(fornyrSislag) provided with two stresses, and the latter in 
the third line of the Ijodahdftr which was regularly provided 
with at least three stresses. If the word meini had been used 
instead of bglvi in the kviduhdttr (i. e. meini bldndin), the 
alliteration would not have marked the two stresses of the 
half-line in question. The occurrence of the phrase bglvi 
blandin does not prove that bglvi was exactly synonymous with 
meini as it occurs in the formula meini blandin, but simply 
bears out the supposition that the phrase "mixed with evil" 
must have been an ancient epic formula, which often occurs 
in West Germanic as well as in North Germanic poetry. 32 The 
meaning of the word mein in Old Norse, altho including that 
of bgl (injury, destruction) embraced evil of all kinds, as has 
been shown, which might under certain circumstances signify 
simply injury (bgl). 

(b) Brot af SigurSarkviSu 4. 

82 Cf. also Heliand 5290, balueres giblanden with reference to the evil 
mind of Pontius Pilate and his men, and line 5919 seteo mid sorogon 
giblanden, "her heart mixed (i. e. laden) with sorrow," referring to 
Mary Magdalena. 
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That the word mein has direct reference to treachery and 
murder is clear from the fourth stanza of the Brot af 
SigurSarkvidu. Here the poet tells how Guthorm, Sigurd's 
murderer, is fed upon the flesh of wolves and snakes in order 
to make him savage enough to commit this dastardly crime, 
"before they (Gunnar and Hggni), lusting for evil, could 
lay hands upon (i. e. injure, destroy) the goodly thane." 

aj>r }>eir metti 
meins um lystir 
a horscom hal 
hendr um leggja. 

The evil (meins) for which they lusted was the murder of 
Sigurd. This crime was the most classic example of infamous 
treachery that Germanic poetry has to offer (cf. above III, [b] 
Sigrdrifumal 20 — ), a theme upon which especially the Middle 
High German 33 poet dwelled with such great power and 
pathos. Bound by the oath of the fostrbrceSralag (Bruder- 

"Nib. lied (Bartsch), XV, XVI Aventiure. 

T ^ . , ., , 905 do was da mite verraten 

der Kr.emh.lde man. ^ ich wcen> immer recke 

dehe.ner mer getuot s6 gr - zer ^^ 

so da von 1m ergie ,- . . . » 

„ . ,. do sich and sine tnuwe 

Kriemhilt diu kunegin verhe. 

989 do sprach der verchwunde — 

"ich was iu ie getriitwe: des ich engolten han." 

995 "nu mueze got erbarmen deich ie gewan den sun, 

dem man daz itewizen sol nah den ziten tuon, 

daz sine mage iemen mortliche han erslagen." 

"nu hefir J>u hanom J>at alt 

illo launat, 

er hann fremstan sic 

finna vildi." 

In the Gripisspa (33, 35) Gripir prophesies that Sigurd will be the 

victim of Grimhildr's treachery : 

Gripisspa 33. 

"]?u ver>r, siclingr ! 

fyr svicom annars, 

mundo Grimhildar 

gialda ra>a." 



"J>ic mun Grimhildr 
gorva vila." 



35- 
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schaft), Gunnar goaded on this miserable instrument of his 
will to commit a crime S4 from which he himself shrank. To 
translate meins by "injury" is to misinterpret the whole spirit 
of the passage, for much more than injury is implied in that 
treacherous deed which laid low the ideal of Germanic chivalry 
so beautifully described by Gudrun (GuSrunarkviSa I, 18, 
II, 2). Sigurd himself would never have been guilty of such 
a shameful deed (mein). In fact, he was practically told this 
when his future was prophesied by Gripir (Gripisspd 7, 23, 
52). Gripir prophesies his evil fate but at the same time as- 
suring him that however terrible it may be, there shall, never- 
theless, no shameful deed nor unworthy act sully the name of 
this "chevalier sans peur et sans reproche." Sigurd says: 
"Thou shalt not conceal it tho ugly it be, or tho unworthy 
deeds (mein) disgrace my life." Whereupon Gripir answers: 
"Thy life is not weighted with wickedness (me)> Igstom = 
vice, sin, unworthy conduct, cf. German Laster)." 
Gripisspa 22. 
"scalatu leyna 

J>ott Hot se 

ej?a mein g0riz 

a minom hag." 

23- 

(Gripir qva)>) 
"era me]> Igstom 
lggd efi ]>er." 
Gripir then further assures him that the lustre of his name 
shall never be tarnished, but shall be remembered as long as 
men live (23) : 

"lattu, inn itri, }?at, 
o)>lingr! nemaz; 
J?viat uppi mun, 
me)?an old lifir, 
naddels boJ?i ! 
nafn J>itt vera," 

84 Compare the prose account of Sigurd's murder given at the end 
of the Brot af Sigurdarkvidu : "enn )>at segia allir ennig, at J>eir svico 
hann i trygd oc vogo at hanom liggianda oc obunom." Brynhildr also 
upbraids Gunnar for his perfidy, insinuating that his real motive for 
slaying Sigurd was jealousy (cf. 17, 18). 

Brot. 17. 
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a prophecy which according to the prose account of Sinfiotli's 
death (Fra DauSa Sinfjgtla) was fulfilled : "SigurSr var ]>o 
allra framastr, oc hann calla allir menn i fornfro}>om um alia 
menn fram oc gofgastan herkonunga," cf. also Vglsungasaga 
ch. 13. Gripir practically utters the same prophecy in stan- 
zas 7 and 52, which evidently served as the source from which 
the prose accounts just quoted were taken. 

Gripisspa 7. 
"J?u munt maj?r vera 

meztr und solo 

oc h§str borinn 

hveriom iofri, 

giofull af gulli, 

enn gloggr flugar, 

itr aliti 

oc i or]?om spacr." 

52. 
"munat mgtri majr 
a mold koma 
und sol siot, 
enn }>u, SigurJ?r ! J>iccir." 

In Sigurd's speech (22), goriz, the medio-passive of ggrva, 
must, in connection with a minom hag, mean "is done 
to"= Ger. geschieht; hag (hagr. m.) must refer to Sigurd's 
"station in life," i. e. "his reputation, character," (Verhiilt- 
nisse, Stellung, Lage). That mein must signify "shameful 
deeds," "unworthy acts," is evident from Gripir's answer in 
which he distinctly states that such wickedness (Igstom = 
Frevel, Laster, Schande) is not Sigurd's destiny. Mein goriz 
a minom hag must mean, therefore, "or if unworthy or shame- 
ful acts be done to (i. e. disgrace) my life." Mein (22) 
covers, therefore, in part at least, the significance of the West 
Germanic cognate *main (=scelus, flagitium). Of course an 
unworthy deed such as would tarnish the character of Sigurd, 
the ideal of Germanic chivalry, might be either a firinuuerk 
or a men, but the word, as used in this passage, cannot be di- 
vested of an ethical significance since it had direct reference 
to Sigurd's character. To interpret the word as "injury" 
violates the sense of the passage and the connection in which 
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the word is used. If it had meant mere injury (to body or 
mind), Gripir would most certainly not have answered as he 
did. He would not have employed the word lgstr ss (vice, 
fault, unworthy conduct) as an answer to Sigurd's fears ex- 
pressed in mein, but would have used some word which signi- 
fied misfortune or death, such as illu heilli, ohgppum, etc. ; and 
would not, furthermore, have assured him an unsullied repu- 
tation ("\viat up pi mun, me\an gld lifir, nafn \>itt vera"). 

It is evident from this rather brief analysis of the mean- 
ing of the word mein in the Old Norse Edda that the Germanic 
*main still retained its ethical significance of crime or un- 
worthy deed in North Germanic as well as in the West Ger- 
manic languages and further that it was not confined in the 
Old Norse poetic language to the specialized senses of (I) 
hindrance, (II) injury (to body or mind) but often covered 
the sense of the Old Saxon men = the scelus or flagitium of 
Tacitus. 

From the idea of treachery or deceit (considered by the 
ancient Germans as one of the worst of crimes) there de- 
veloped in the Germanic dialects the general idea of evil which 
was necessarily connected with treachery. In Old Norse this 
idea became further specialized into a large number of mean- 
ings. 

The West Germanic epic poetry is all of an earlier origin 
than most of the poems in the Old Norse Edda, hence it is 
not surprising that the Germanic *main in Old Norse (just 
like the word fordceda) should have developed even in the 
Edda a greater variety of specialized meanings than did its 
cognates in West Germanic epic poetry, which especially upon 
the Continent was already in a state of decay in the 9th cen- 
tury, when the Old Saxon Heliand and Genesis were written. 
In fact the word in Old Norse entirely lost in the prose sagas 

85 Cf . O. H. G. lahan, O. S. lahan, to upbraid, reproach, N. H. G. 
Laster, vice, Angs. leahtor, reproach, sin, O. S. lastar findan, reproach, 
Hel. 3806, 5229; all of which terms have reference to moral character. 
In Old Norse, too, the word Igstr almost invariably had reference to 
moral conduct, Havamal 68, an vid Igstr at Ufa, "Without living shame- 
fully, unworthily." 98 slican Igst samman, with reference to Odin's illicit 
relations to the Billing's maid, "illicit, secret love." Oddriinargratr. 23 
lyti raj>a, ne Igst gora — "to do me no wrong nor shameful deed. 
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of the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries the older ethical sense of 
an outrage to which was attached the stigma of crime or sin. 
The later nidingsverk of the prose sagas undoubtedly helped 
to take from the word mein the ethical significance which it 
originally had in poetry. No doubt this ethical significance 
was already breaking down on account of the tendency, al- 
ready evident in the Edda, to specialization but this tendency 
must have been further hastened by the introduction of the 
new legal term which partly covered the older sense of mein. 
In the poems of the Elder Edda, on the other hand, both the 
ethical connotation and the ethical significance of the word 
mein, i. e. unworthy deed, crime (O. S. firinwerk, men) still 
lived. The Lokasenna was probably only a century later in 
origin than the Old Saxon Heliand and Genesis and in the 
Lokasenna the phrase meini blandin evidently corresponds ex- 
actly in meaning to the menu gimengid of the Old Saxon 
Genesis (126 *), both phrases signifying "mixed with evil 
(i. e. crime, sin)." except that the Old Saxon included the 
Christian doctrinal sense of sin within the old heathen term. 
So, too, the fordo\a (i. e. Freyja) of the Lokasenna is like 
Cain (O. S. Genesis 90, fordeda) a criminal, altho of a different 
character. Thus the two words fordglpa and mein preserve 
in the Edda the older meaning which their cognates in West 
Germanic epic poetry retained. The two phrases are used 
(Lokas. 32) parallel and synonymous to each other, referring 
to exactly the same deeds on the part of Freyja, just as the 
two words man and fordcedlan in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf 
(1. 563) refer to the same characteristics on the part of 
Beowulf's enemies, as is proved by the compound nature of the 
word, man- fordcedlan; this idea of evil in man being repeated 
by the pejorative prefix for in fordcedlan (evil doers, criminals). 
If in the Lokasenna the word fordo\a does not have the later 
specialized sense of "witch" but the earlier significance of 
"an evil doer" "a criminal" then one could hardly expect mein, 
which is used parallel to and synonymous with fordo]>a in the 
phrase meini blandin mioc, to be used in its later specialized 
sense (i. e. injury), as Fritzner (Ordbog, mem 2) maintains, 
but rather (parallel to fordg]>a) in its earlier, broader signifi- 
cance of evil, evil deed, to which as to the West Germanic 
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*main (O. H. G. mein, O. S. men, Angs. man) the stigma of 
crime was attached — the scelus or flagitium of Tacitus. Fur- 
thermore, the context of the passage shows that it is not at 
all a question as to the injury Freyja has done to the gods but 
that it is her character which Loki by his accusations wishes 
to reveal as wicked and depraved. 

In the Old Saxon Genesis the progenitor of the world's 
depravity was a murderer. The murder of Abel served not 
only as the Christian example of treachery and crime but as 
the source of all depravity in the human race to-day. 36 Loki 
himself was just such a criminal as Cain ; compare his treacher- 
ous murder of the blind HgSr. The sins of which he accuses 
Freyja and the other goddesses would have incurred the same 
condemnation by the Christian scop as did the sins of the Old 
Saxon warriors, could he have embodied the former into a 
religious poem for the conversion of the Ancient Norsemen, 
wherein the meini blandin of the Lokasenna would have ex- 
actly covered his own Saxon phrase menu gimengid. Thru 
the great varieties of specialized meanings and connotations 
which the Old Norse word mein underwent, we can still see in 
the language of the Elder Edda the earlier significance of the 

"Thus in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf Grendel, as well as the whole 
race of monsters hostile to man and to God, is of Cain's kin. This con- 
ception of the origin of evil is, as in the Old Saxon Genesis, derived 
from the Old Testament. In Beowulf the mark upon Cain's brow 
descends to the evil forces of nature (such as the elves, giants, mon- 
sters of the deep, like Grendel and his progeny) while in the Old 
Saxon Genesis the whole human race has become depraved and sinful 
by reason of this progenitor of crime. The Anglo-Saxon poet refers 
to the murder of Abel as man — which is significant in connection with 
the sinful world — menu gimengid — which in the Old Saxon poem is 
descended from Cain. 

Beowulf 107 ff. 
In Caines cynne l>one cwealm gewraec 

ece drihtin, >aes Pe he Abel slog : 

ne gefeah he >aere faehde, ac he heine feor forwraec, 

metod for Py mane mancynne fram. 

The orthodox conception of sin, which is expressed in the Old 
Saxon menu gimengid, is further reflected in Beowulf where Grendel's 
mother is described as a "sinful being" — sinnigne secg (1. 1379). Thus 
man (crime) is connected with sin in general, exactly as it is in the 
Old Saxon menu gimengid. 
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Germanic *main, denoting evil in the general ethical sense of 
wickedness or crime which the cognate words in the West 
Germanic languages retained. But this sense is far dimmer 
and less constant in Old Norse than in West Germanic inas- 
much as the older sense of the word had in Old Norse already 
begun to break down into a variety of specialized meanings. 
The study of the sematology of this word has brought still 
closer to me the intimate relation of the North and West 
Germanic languages. The epic formula meini blandin, as it 
occurs in the Lokasenna, is undoubtedly the North Germanic 
equivalent of the Old Saxon menu gimengid (Genesis 126 *) 
and I cannot believe that the sense of the Old Norse word 
meini differed in any essential respect from that of the Old 
Saxon menu. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 
Kansas University. 



